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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted to develop reliable measures of 
parents' perceptions or concerns about their children's progress in 
the domain of peer relations, and to assess the relationship between 
perceptions of progress and concerns. The study sample consisted of 
62 white, preschool children (3A girls and 28 boys) and their mothers 
and teachers. Participants were recruited from 14 child care centers 
in Indiana and Illinois. A home visit was scheduled with each family 
to obtain measures of mothers' perceptions of progress, perceived 
parental control over the child's behavior, perceived difficulty of 
affecting change in the child's behavior, and concerns. Mothers were 
asked to complete a questionnaire about their policies for informal 
peer play activities in the home, and to report on their child's peer 
contacts ou'^side of school. Teachers were asked to rate children's 
classroom social behaviors and peer relations on the Preschool and 
Kindergarten Teacher Rating Scale. It was found that girls were 
viewed as being more advanced in peer relations than boys. For both 
genders, mothers of preschoolers saw their children as more sociable 
than prosocial. Although the level of concern reported by mothers in 
the sample was not high, when higher levels of worry were reported, 
these were more often associated with children's sociability than 
with their prosocial behavior. Mothers were particularly concerned 
about behaviors that they saw as difficult to influence and control. 
Mothers who held a high opinion of their child's sociability worried 
less, and tended to be more involved in their child's informal play 
activities, than mothers with lower opinions of thc/i child's 
sociability. A 20-item bibliography is included. (AC) 
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Mothers' Perceptions and Concerns About Their Preschool 
Children's Progress in Peer Relations 

Traditionally, researchers in the field of social 
developnent have enphasized the inportance of the mother-child 
relationship and the peer-child relationship. Recently, however, 
social systems, such the family, have been believed to be 
related to a larger network of systems including the peer system 
(Belsky, 1984; Parke & Tinsley, 1984; Tinsley & Par.:e, 1983, 
1984). Researchers tend to view the process of influence between 
families and other social systems as bi-directional. Families, 
for example, may influence children's peer relations while the 
reverse may also be true. 

Investigators have concepturlized linkages between the 
family and peer systems as "indirect" or "direct" pathways 
(Parka, MacDonald, Beitel, St Bhavnagri, 1988). Indirect 
pathways include aspects of parenting and the parent-child 
relationship that occur for purposes other than explicitly 
fostering competence with peers. Examples of family processes 
that can be viewed as indirect influences include attachment, 
abuse, child-rearing styles, discipline, marital relations, and 
parental pathology (see Cooper & Cooper, in press; Cicchetti, 
Lynch, Shonk, & Manly, in press; Zahn-Waxler, Denham, & lanotti, 
in press). 

Direct pathways are def in jd as activities or processes that 
parents engage in as a way of controlling or enhancing their 
children's skills and relationships with peers. The concept of 
parental management describes the means by which these functions 
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are acconpl ished • For young children, canagenent includes 
parents' attenpta to plan, regulate, and nodify children's social 
environnenta and relationships with peers. Such activities 
include parents' efforts to involve children in peer-oriented 
settings, arrange play contacts, plan and supervise children's 
peer activities, and advise or consult with children outside of 
their peer interactions (Ladd, 1991; Ladd & Colenan, in press; 
Ladd, Le Sieur, & Profilet, in press). 

Recent findings (e.g. Bhavnagri & Parke, 1985; Bhavnagri, 
1987; Finnie & Russell, 1988; Ladd & Goiter, 1988) illustrate 
that parents vary greatly in the degree to which they are 
involved in children's peer relations and in the forns of 
management they employ. Yet very little is known about factors 
that may be responsible for these differences. One possibility 
is that variations in parents' involvement may be a reflection of 
differing cognitions and motivations concerning children's social 
needs and development. Several cognitive and motivational 
factors have been proposed as possible influences of parent 
involvement in their children's peer relations. Recently, 
investigators have studied parents' socialization history 
(Putallaz, 1989; Putnllaz, Costanzo, St Smith, 1991) and suggested 
that parents' memories of their own childhood peer experiences 
may influence their current socialization perspectives v.nd 
practices. These researchers have shown that mothers with 
positive peer memories perceive their children as more socially 
competent and mothers with anxious/lonely memories tend to have 
children who become well-accepted by peers. 



In addition to parents' menoriea, other types of parental 
cognitions nay function as notivat ional influences of nanagenent 
practices. Rubin and colleagues (Mills & Rubin, 1990; Rubin, 
Mills, & Rose-Krasnor, 1989) have exanined the potential 
inportance of parents' beliefs about child development, and have 
shown that mothers' beliefs are related to their methods of 
teaching children social skills and their strategies for handling 
problematic behavior. Parents may also engage in different 
management practices as a function of the social issues they 
value. Some parents, for example, may place more importance on 
assertive behaviors, whereas others may value the development of 
expressive behaviors. Rubin et al., (1989) found that mothers 
who emphasized the importance of social skills tended to have 
children who displayed higher levels of social competence. 

It seems likely that parents' perceptions of children's 
needs and competencies in peer relations and their related 
concerns may bo an important motive for their management 
activities. Parents who view their child as shy or withdrawn may 
tend to promote their social interactions (Ladd k Goiter, 1988). 
It is also possible that parents who are worried about their 
children's peer relationships may become more involved in the 
management of their peer contacts. Based on these promises, wo 
reasoned that mothers' perceptions of children's progress in peer 
relations and thoir concerns may be related to their involvement 
in children's poor activities and their policies about their 
children's play opportunities. 

Given that previous investigators have not measured 
dimensions such as parents' progress perceptions or concerns in 



the donain of children's peer relations, the initial aim of the 
present study was to develop reliable measures of these two 
constructs. Toward this end, mothers participated in a home 
interview and were asked to complete two questionnaires which 
were designed to assess their progress perceptions and concerns 
about children's peer relations. Progress perceptions were 
defined as mothers' views of their child's developmental position 
(e.g., ahead versus behind), relative to peers, on a variety of 
social competence criteria. The same criteria were used to 
assess concerns which were defined as the degree to which mothers 
felt worried about their child's current competence in peer 
relations . 

The second aim of this study was to determine if mothers' 
progress perceptions and concerns were related. In general, we 
anticipated that perceptions of delayed progress would be 
positively associated with concern. It is likely that mothers 
who view their children as behind in peer relations would worry 
more than mothers who view their children as ahead of peers. 
Moreover, concern may be greatest for areas of competence parents 
see as unchangeable or difficult to influence. For example, 
mothers may feel greater concern if they perceive that they have 
little control over certain aspects of their child's social 
behavior or peer relations, or see such aspects of development as 
difficult to change. Perceived control was defined in this study 
as the degree to which parents view children's social 
characteristics and behaviors as fixed (e.g., immutable) or 
changeable. Perceived task difficulty was defined as the 
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parents' appraisals of the socialization effort required to 
nodify children's social behaviors and characteristics. 

Finally, a third aim of this study was to deternine whether 
progress perceptions and concern pnidict specific nanageoent 
behaviors, and to examine the relative importance of each 
perception. Two forms of parental management were investigated 
as potential correlates of parents' progress perceptions and 
concerns. These included mothers' policies about children's 
informal peer relations and their involvement in their children's 
play activities with peers. Perceived child delays and concerns 
may cause parents to change their policies and increase their 
involvement. Policies were defined as parents' plana for their 
children's peer contacts in the home. Involvement was defined as 
parents' directive or interactive supervision in their children's 
play activities with peers. 

Policies were assessed by asking mothers to provide 
information about the frequency with which they encouraged their 
child to play with a friend and the extent to which children 
(versus mothers) determined the focus of their own play 
activities with peers. A series of telephone interviews were 
conducted to assess the degree to which mothers were involved in 
their children's play activities with peers. During these 
interviews, nothors weri-i asked to describe their children's peer 
contacts for each of six days, including the location and 
duration of play, types of playmates, and ways in which the 
contact was supervised. Directive supervision was defined in 
this study as the degree to which mothers were verbally involved 
and instructed children during their play activities or behavior. 
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This type of supervision may function to support the child's 
interactive skills, resolve conflicts, and gain coapliance from 
the child during peer interaction (Ladd, Le Sieur, & Profilet, in 
press). Interactive supervision was defined as the degree to 
which mothers became an active meariber or participant in the 
children's play. During participation in the play activity, 
mothers may impact the direction or flow of play, shape the 
course of peer interactions, and prompt specific behaviors (Ladd, 
Le Sieur, & Profilet, in press). 

It was hypothesized that mothers who perceive their 
children to be behind in peer relations and feel concerned may 
more often encourage their children to play with a friend. 
Mothers who view their child as '*ahead" in pe'^r relations may 
permit greater autonomy and allow the child to determine the 
focus of their play activities with peers. It was also predicted 
that perceived child delays and higher levels of concern, as 
reported by mothers would be associated with greater verbal 
involvement and participation in children's play. These mothers 
may try to help their child become more successful in peer 
relations by being involved in their play activities with peers. 

METHOD 

Sample 

Sixty-two whita preschool children (34 girls and 28 boys) 
and their mothers and teachers participated in this study. 
Participants were recruited from 14 child care centers in central 
Indiana and central Illinois. These schools served predominantly 
white, middle income families. Informed consent letters were 
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Bent to parents and only those who agreed to participate were 
aakod to participats in the study. Of the faniliea in thia 
samplei 90% had two parents living in the hone. Children were 
between 43 and 72 months of age. The investigators in this study 
were female graduate and undergraduate students. 
Measnreg of Parent Perceptions 

A home visit was scheduled with each family to obtain 
measures of perceived progress , perceived contrrol , perceived task 
difficulty, a^nd concerns. Policies about play opportunities were 
also assessed during this visit. The measures were administered 
in order listed above. 

PercQivPiH progresH . Mothers' views of their children's 
progress in social skills and peer relations were assessed with a 
20-iten questionnaire (See Table 1). Hothers were asked to rate 
their child's progress on each iten using a 7-point scale ranging 
from "behind" to "ahead". 

ParGftivfld Qontrol . Perceived control was measured by asking 
mothers to rate the degree to which they saw their child's social 
characteristics and behaviors as changeable on a questionnaire 
containing the 20 items listed in Table 1. Mothers were asked to 
rate the degree to which they thought they could change the 
social behcvi^r or characteristic described in each item. 
Ratings wer© made on a 7-point "degree of change" scale, ranging 
from "not much" to "a lot". 

Parnaivftd task diffiGultv . As a measure of perceived task 
difficulty, mothers were asked to estimate how hard versus easy 
it would be for them as parents to affect change in each of the 
targeted child social behaviors or characteristics. Estimates of 
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perceived difficulty were obtained for each of the 20 items 
shown in Table 1, by asking mothers to rate each item on a 
7-point scale which ranged from "very difficult" to "very 
easy** . 

Parental Gonoerna . Concern was measured by asking mothers 
to rate their concern on the same 20 items employed on the 
progress scale. Mothers ware asked to rate the degree to which 
the content of each item was a source of concern or worry, using 
a 7-point scale ranging from "not concerned" to "very concerned". 
Meaanrfts of Par ental Manatfement 

Policiag about plav oppor tun i t iaa . Mothers were also asked 
to complete a questionnaire about their policies for informal 
peer play activities in their home. Two policy measures were 
obtained by asking mothers to rate: I'a) the degree to which 
mother versus child typically determine what the children will do 
together <7-point scale ranging from "parent decides" to ''child 
decides"), and (b) the frequency with which the mother encourages 
the child to get together with a playmate (7-point scale ranging 
from "seldom lass than once a month*' to "often every day"). 

Parent taleiphonii lotf a. A telephone interview developed by 
Ladd and Goiter (1988) was used to assess children's nonschool 
peer contacts during 4 weekdays and 2 weekend days. During the 
home visit, mothers ware taught how to observe and report 
information about their child's peer contacts. The interviews 
followed a standardized protocol patterned after Ladd and Goiter 
(1988). Within two-parent families, mothers were asked to report 
the behavior of both parents. Five telephone calls to each 
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DOthor began approxinately one week after the hone visit. Each 
call was conducted by a trained female graduate or undergraduate 
student during the evening after the child's bedtine on days in 
which the nother considered typical of the child's social 
activities. Each call was approximately 15 minutes in length. 

During each interview, aethers were asked to divide the day 
into three tine periods of norning, afternoon, and evening and 
report their child's peer contacts during each period. As in 
Ladd and Goiter (1988), a peer contact was defined as "an 
activity or series of activities continuously perforned by the 
child with one or nore children in a nonschool setting" (p. 111). 
The beginning and end of each contact was defined by a change in 
play partners or ending of play. For each reported contact, 
mothers were asked to list the nanes of any caretakers who had 
been present for the contact and describe their activities. 
Contacts were considered to be supervised if the parent was 
verbally involved or participated in the children's play. 

In this study, parental involvenent was neasured by having 
interviewers rate parents' verbal involvenent during children's 
play with a faniliar peer (5-point scale ranging fron "seldon 
instructed'* to "often instructed"). Interviewers also rated 
parents' participation in play (5-point scale ranging fron 
"seldon participated" to "often participated"). Interviewer 
ratings wer# averaged over all the peer contacts that were 
supervised by the parent. This rating systen has been found to 
be reliable (Cohen's Kappa > .90) (Ladd & Hart, 1991). 
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Hftftguregj nf Sooial Coppefcence 

Tp^ehay pttrGflptiona of gooial QQaflpetence . With the parents' 
perniasion, teacherjs rated children's classroom social behaviors 
and peer relations on an Sl-iten scale (i.e,, the Proachool fcind 
Kindergarten Teacher Rating Scale - PKTRS). The PKTRS contained 
original and revised items from several other child behavior 
rating scales (e.g., the Preschool Behavior Questionnaire, Behar, 
1977; California Preschool Social Competence Scale, Levine, 
Elzey, & Lewis, 1969). Factor analysis (factor pattern, 
inspection of item content) was used to to create 4 reliable 
(alphas > .87) subscales, labeled prosocial containing 9 items 
(e.g., shares willingly with peers), outgoing cjantttitting 7 itunu 
(e.g., sociable child), antisocial containing 8 items (fights 
with other children), and asocial behavior containing 6 items 
(e.g., likes to be alone). 
nRmographic Moasurea 

To assess sample demographics, each parent was asked to 
complete a family information questionnaire. Data was obtained 
on mothers and fathers educational levels (years of schooling) ^ 
mothers occupation, and family income. 

RESULTS 

pftrneived Prog rflsia Mftaaurs 

As can bm seen in Table 2, item means on the measure of 
mothers' perceived progress fell near the center point of the 
scale (averaged 4.51) indicating no serious ceiling or floor 
effects. Item standard deviations averaged 1.19 suggesting that 
satisfactory item variability was attained. 
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Exploratory factor analysis was used to examine the way 
mothers structured the items used to tap their perceptions of 
children's progress in peer relations. The analysis produced 4 
factors (see Table 3). Inspection of item loadings and content 
suggested that two dimensions of perceived progress could be 
extracted from this data. Based on item content, the first 
factor was labeled "Prosocial Behavior". The three remaining 
factors were highly correlated (r. range from .63 to .80). Of 
these three factors, the one with the largest' and most 
interpretable set of items (Factor 2) was designated "Perceived 
Peer Sociability" and retained for further analysis. Alphas for 
these two subscales wore .81 and .92, respectively. The degree 
of relation among the retained subscales was examined by 
summing the ratings children received on the prosocial and 
sociability factors and correlating the resulting scores (3L=.80, 
C.<.01). Similar correlations were obtained between these 
subscales for both boys and girls. 

Test-retest reliability was estimated by administering the 
scale to 24X of the parents in the sample on two occasions 
separated by a two-month interval. The stability coefficient for 
these scores was .87 for the prosocial dimension and .94 for the 
sociability dimension. 

As an e»tiiiate of the concurrent validity of mothers' 
perceptions of their children's progress, mothers' progress 
perceptions and teacher behavior ratings were correlated. In 
general, it was expected that mothers' ratings of their 
children's progress in the domains of prosocial behavior and 
sociability would correlate positively with teachers' ratings of 
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children's actual behaviors on similar dinensions (i.e., 
prosocial and outgoing behavior). Alsoj mothers' progress 
ratings for prosocial and sociable behavior were expected to 
correlate negatively with teachers' ratings of antisocial and 
asocial behavior, respectively. 

As pred icted ^ mothers ' progress perceptions of prosocial 
behavior and teacher ratings of prosocial and outgoing behavior 
were positively correlated (See Table 4). Mothers' progress 
perceptions of sociability were positively related with teacher 
ratings of outgoing behavior and negatively related with teacher 
ratings of asocial behavior. Significant negative correlations 
were found between nothora' perceived progress in prosocial 
behavior and teacher ratings of antisocial behavior and asocial 
behavior . 

Parenta l ConcernH Measura 

Most of the mothers sampled in this study did not report 
high levels of concern. As illustrated in Table 5, item means on 
the measure of mothers' concerns clustered near the lower end of 
the scale (x=2.42). However, standard deviations averaged 1.36, 
and 95% of the scores ranged from 1 to 4.65 suggesting 
adequate item variability. Scores ranged from 1 to 7 
suggesting that respondents used the entire range of scale 
points . 

Principal components analysis with varimax rotation was 
used to examine dimensionality and to identify potential 
subscales of the concerns measure. Inspection of the resulting 
factor pattern suggested that the items formed a single factor 
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(that the scale was unidimensional) (See Table 5). Cronbach's 
alpha for this factor was found to be .97. 

Test-retest reliability was eatinated by administering the 
scale to 23% of the parents in the sample on two occasions 
separated by a two-uonth interval. The stability coefficient foj; 
these scores was .76. 

Prander Differances in Pp rnaivad Prntfregs and Concerns 

Another ain of this investigation was to doternine 
whether Bothers' progress perceptions and concerns varied by 
social donain and child's gender. Gender differences in mothers' 
progress perceptions were explored with a 2 (child's gender) by 2 
(social domain: prosocial behavior and sociability) repeated 
measures ANUVA, with domain as a repeated measure. This analysis 
produced main effects for both domain, £(1,80) = 4.12, e.<-05, and 
gender of child, E(l,60) = 4.41, b.< . 05 (See Table 6). The 
remaining effects were not significant. Inspection of th. mean 
differences for these factors revealed that mothers' progress 

ratings for sociability were significantly higher than those 
given for prosocial behavior, and across both dimensions, girls 

(x=4.71) were rated significantly higher than boys (x=4.25). 
Second, a one-way ANOVA (child's gender) performed on 

concerns failed to produce significant effects. Thus, the level 

of mothers' reported concerns did not appear to vary with 

children's gender. 

Predicting Concwrnn Prom Mothar g' Progress PflrcftPtiona 

Bivariate correlations and multiple regression analyses were 
conducted to determine whether mothers' concerns could be 
predicted from the two progress perception measures. Scores for 
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the sociability and concerns ceasures were negatively related, 
r.=-.33, a<.01, however, the correlation between perceived 
prosocial behavior and concerns <£.= -. 05) was not significant. 

Next, to determine the rslative importance of the two 
progress measures as predictors of concerns, a series of 
hierarchical regression analyses was conducted (See Table 7). To 
control for gender differences in subsequent predictors, child's 
gender was entered into the equation first. The domains of 
prosocial behavior and sociability were alternately entered on 
the second and third steps. Results indicated that after 
controlling for child's gender and perceived prosocial behavior, 
perceived sociability accounted for a significant proportion of 
the variance in mothers' concerns (Eaa changes. 12, i2.<.05). 
Mothers' perceptions of children's progress in prosocial behavior 
domain did not predict concerns. 

Parentg' Percaptiona of Contrnl and Task Difficulty for the 
Investigated Progrflgg Dinangions 

Mothers' perceptions of their control over their child's 
progress was examined by conducting a 2 (child's gender) by 2 
(social domain) ANOVA with domain as a repeated measure (See 
Table 8). 

The analysis revealed a main effect for domain, Ed, 61) 
=71.64, B.<.001, and the remaining effects were not significant. 
It was found that mean controllability ratings for prosocial 
behavior were significantly higher than mean controllability 
ratings for sociability. 
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Differences in nothers' perceptions of task difficulty for 
each progress domain were axanined by conducting a 2 (child's 
gender) by 2 (social donain) ANOVA with domain as a repeated 
measure. This analysis revealed a main effect for domain, 
E.(l,61) = 11.33, B.<.01 only. It was found that mean task 
difficulty ratings for sociability were significantly lower (more 
difficult to change) than mean ratings for prosocial behavior. 

In summary, these findings suggest that parents feel less 
control over some aspects of children's progress (e.g., 
sociability) than others. In this case, sociability was also 
viewed as more difficult to socialize than prosocial behavior. 
The fact that child sociability is viewed by nothers as less 
under their control and more difficult to socialize may also help 
to explain why perceived delays in sociability but not prosocial 
behavior predict mothers' concerns. Parents may feel higher 
levels of concern when perceived child delays occur in areas that 
are viewed as "uncontrollable" or difficult to influence -- in 
this case the domain of child sociability. 

PraHintintf Pmr^nt-.al ManHtfRnan ^-. frop Mot.hflrfl ' PerceiYfld PrOgrSS a 
pnd ConcBrna 

DiTwrifciyn pnparvi aion . Bivariate correlations and multiple 
regression analyses were conducted to evaluate the degree to 
which mother*' verbal involvement could be predicted from their 
perceptions of progress and concsrns. Significant bivariate 
correlations (listed in Table 9) indicated that mothers' 
perceptions of children's sociable behavior was positively 
correlated with mothers' level of verbal involvement in play. 
The relative importance of the progress and concerns measures was 
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exanined in a hierarchical regression analysis. Gender was 
entered into the equation firsts after which the two progress 
measurefi (prosocial behavior and sociability) were alternately 
entered on the second and third steps of the equation. Mothers' 
concern scores were entered on the fourth step. The overall 
Rsq for the analysis perforned on the verbal involvement scores 
was significant .18| b.<.05) and a significant increment 

was found only for the perceived sociability measure (Eaa change 
:= .15) (See Table 10). MorF/over» additional analyses revealed 
that I regardless of the order in which the progress perceptions 
and concerns were entered into the equation, only the perceived 
sociability measure emerged as a significant predictor (See Table 
11). This finding suggests that parents who perceived their 
children to be more sociable tended to have higher levels of 
verbal involvement during children's play. 

Interactive guparvision . Bivariate correlations and 
multiple regression analyses were conducted to evaluate the 
degree to which mothers' participation in play could La predicted 
from their perceptions of progress and their concerns. 
Significant bivariate correlationB (listed in Table 9) indicated 
that mothers' perceptions of children's sociable behavior was 
positively correlated with mothers' participation in play. 
For the hierarchical regression analysis performed on parents' 
participation \n play, the overall Eaa was .21 and perceived 
sociable behavior (Eaa change = .18) was the only significant 
predictor (See Table 12). Regardless of order of entry of 
perceived progress and concern, only the perceived sociability 
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measure energed as a significant predictor (See Table 13). 

This finding suggests that parents who perceive their children to 

be nore sociable tended to have higher levels of participation in 

children's play. 

Pnllpiea . Bivariate correlations and multiple regression 
analyses wero also calculated to determine whether mothers' 
policies for children's play opportunities could be predicted 
from their perceptions of children's progress and concerns. 
Significant bivariate correlations (listed in Table 14) indicated 
that mothers' perceptions of children's sociable behavior was 
positively correlated with how often they encouraged their 
children to get together with a playmate (i.= .27, b.<.05) and the 
child's control over choice of playmate activities (t.= .34, a<.01). 

A multiple regression analysis revealed that the overall 
Raa. for the analysis performed on the activity decision scores 
was significant (Eaa.= .15, b.<.05) as was the significant increment 
attributable to perceived sociable behavior (Raa change = .11) 
(See Table 15). After controlling for children's gender and 
mothers' concerns, perceived sociable behavior still accounted 
for a significant amount of variance in activity decision (Raa. 
change = .10) (See Table 16). Children who were viewed by their 
mothers as more sociable were nore likely to make decisions about 
play activities independently of their mothers. 

DISCUSSION 

A general purpose of the present study was to examine the 
relation between mothers' perceptions of their children's peer 
relations, their concerns, and their management styles. 
First, new measures of parents' progress perceptions, parental 
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concerns^ and teacher ratings of clasarooui behavior were 
developed. Our results provide evidence that gender differences 
exist in noth^irs' perceptions of children's progress in peer 
relations. Girls were viewed as being more advanced at peer 
relations than boys. Moreover, across gender, mothers of 
preschoolers saw their children as more sociable than prosocial. 

The results partially confirm the hypothesis that mothers' 
perceptions of children's progress in peer relations predict 
their concerns. Although the level of concern reported by 
mothers in this sample was not high, when higher levels of worry 
were reported, it was more often associated with children's 
sociability than their prosocial behavior. 

One reason why perceived sociability may be more related to 
concerns than prosocial behavior is because delays in this area 
are perceived by mothers as less under their control and more 
difficult to socialize. More specifically, our findings show 
that mothers reported greater concern in relation to behaviors 
that they saw as difficult to influence and control (e.g., 
perceived child sociability). Relatedly, mo'^hers may feel 
greater concern about sociability because they may attribute 
delays to factors that are internal to the child. Rubin and 
colleagues (1989)i for example, found that mothers tended to 
suggest child-centered attributions (e.g., personality or 
biogenetic factors) more frequently as the basis for children's 
friendship skills and leadership abilities than for prosocial 
tendencies such as sharing. Mothersi it was found, believed that 
friendship and leadership skills were more inherent than sharing, 
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and were less dependent on socialization influences. Rubin et 
al. suggest that beliefs based on these types of child-centered 
attributes nay discourage parents' efforts to compensate for 
perceived delays in sociable behavior. 

Our f'ndinga do not suggest that mothers' worries are an 
important antecedent of management. The apparent lack of 
relation between concern and management is puzzling, and deserves 
further scrutiny. Perhaps concern does motivate parental 
interventions, such as the management behaviors studied here, but 
only when it rises above a certain threshold or level of 
severity. In this sample, few of the participating mothers 
expressed hif?h levels of concern. Alternatively, it may be the 
- ase that mothers' progress perceptions (e.g., perceived delays) 
are more closely linked to their preventive or compensatory 
socialization practices than are concerns. Concerns, although 
arousing, may also have a debilitating effect on parents' 
motivation and confidence and, thus, interfere with efforts to 
overcome perceived problems or delays. 

In addition, our data reveal that mothers who hold 
a higher opinion of their child's sociability not only worry 
less, but also tend to be more involved in their child's informal 
play activitiem. Given the correlational nature of our design, 
both parent- and child-effects interpretations are plausible. 
For example, it may be the case that mothers who see their 
children as sociable play a more direct role in nurturing and 
monitoring the expression of these behaviors during informal play 
activities with peers. Conversely, it may be the case that 
socially precocious children elicit greater parental involvement 
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in their social activities with peers. Mothers may, for example, 
find it more rewarding to monitor and participate in the play of 
sociable children . 

The same kinds of interpretations may account for the 
relations observed between perceived sociability and parents' 
informal play policies. Mothers who view their children as more 
sociable may permit their children greater autonomy in their 
pursuit of peers and choice of play activities. In contrast, 
perceived delays in child sociability may encourage mothers to 
"take charge'* or exert greater control over children's play 
opportunities and activities. That is, parents of less sociable 
children may compensate for this delay by arranging and 
structuring more of their informal play activities. 

In conclusion, more research is needed to understand fully 
parents' motivations for managing their children's peer 
relations. First, longitudinal studies are needed to determine 
whether children's behaviors influence parents' management or 
whether the opposite direction of effect is true. The current 
findings also need to be expanded by exploring more than mothers' 
self -reports of their involvement, (i.e., include fathers) and by 
gathering both parent and child data over longer time intervals. 
In addition, it will be important to determine whether the 
relatively low levels of concern reported by parents in this 
sample are representative of those attributable to fathers, and 
to families within differing ethnic and socioeconomic strata. 
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Table 1 

TilQmq on hha Parcaivafj Progreaa, Parcaiv^c^ Control , Parcaivad 
Task Dif fiGultv. nnr\ Parental ConGerng Measures 



1. Making friends 

2. Outgoing in group situations 

3. Developing close friendships 

4. Cooperative with peers 

5. Popular with peers 

6. Starting play activities with peers 

7. Friendliness toward other children 

8. Converses easily with peers 

9. Comfortable in groups of peers 
IQ. Resolves conflicts with peers 

11. Keeping friends 

12. Kind toward peers 

13. Shows leadership in groups of peers 

14. Finds own friends 

15. Starting conversations with peers 

18. Initiating group activities with peers 

17. Entering peers' ongoing play activities 

18. Beconing liked by nost peers 

19. Interested in spending tine with friends 

20. Joining new peer groups 



9i 
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Table 2 

Tfcen Meqncg and Standard Deviations for the Parental Perceived 
ProtfrBSSj Kftaaurg ( scale) 

Item Abbreviation Iten mean Iten SD 



Cooperates 4.4 1.07 

Resolves conflict 4.0 .81 

Keeping friends 4.6 1.10 

Kind toward peers 4.5 1.09 

Outgoing in groups 4.6 1.45 

Converses easily w/peers 5.0 1.38 

Cottfortable in groups 4.6 1.38 

Joins new peer groups 4.3 1.04 

Making friends 4.6 1.40 

Friendly toward peers 5.0 1.22 

Initiates group activities 4.4 1.21 

Leader in peer group 4.4 1.40 

Popular with peers 4.5 1.15 

Enters ongoing play 4.1 1.08 

Becouing liked by peers 4.5 1.13 

Develops friendships 4.8 1.28 

Starts play activities 4.7 1.38 

Finds own frianda 4.5 1.28 

Starts conversations 4.7 1.41 
Interested in spending 

time with friends 4.9 1.23 
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Table 3 

Factor Pattern of Mothara ' Parceived Progress of Their Ch ildren^ 
Pei^^r Relations 

Item I II III IV 



Cooperates .86 
Resolves conflicts .63 
Keeping friends .59 
Kind toward peers .82 
Making friends .66 
Outgoing in groups .82 
Converses easily w/peers .68 
Comfortable in groups .60 
Joins new peer groups .68 
Friendly toward peers .61 
Initiates group activities .64 
Leader in peer group .80 
Popular with peers 
Enters ongoing play 
Liked by peers (.55) 
Develops friendships 
Starts play activities 
Finds own frionda 

Starts conversations w/peers (.54) 
Interested in spending time w/friends 



56 
85 

,58 



(.56) 



.61 
.72 
.79 
.71 
.73 
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Table 4 

Corralatinna Betwwwn Hot harg ' Prograss Perceptions and 
Tftitchar R wt-inrfa nP Thndran's Behavior 



Teacher Ratings of Children's Behavior 





Prosocial 
Behavior 


Outgoing 
Behavior 


Antisocial 
Behavior 


Asocial 
Behavior 


MothersV 

Protfress 
Peroeot ions 










Prosocial 
Behavior 


.31* 


.38** 


-.28* 


-.27* 


Sociable 


n . a . 


. 51*** 


n , s . 


- .40** 



Note . * p<05 ** p<.01 *** p<.001 
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Table 5 

Ttfln Fanf'-nr Loadingg. Mftflna an d Shandard Deviationg for the 
Parental ConQerng MaasurQ (1-7 scale) 

Iten Abbreviation Factor Loading Iteo mean Item SD 



Cooperates 


.70 


3. 


0 


1. 


81 


Resolves conflict 


.64 


3. 


0 


1. 


79 


Keeping friends 


.89 


2. 


4 


1. 


59 


Kind toward peers 


.64 


2. 


9 


1. 


77 


Outgoing in groups 


.84 


2. 


6 


1. 


74 


Friendly toward peers 


.65 


2. 


3 


1. 


66 


Converses easily w/peer 


.88 


2. 


\ 


1. 


60 


Comfortable in groups 


.85 


2. 


5 


1. 


78 


Initiates activities 


.90 


2 


2 


1 


50 


Joins new peer groups 


.90 


2 


.3 


1 


.52 


Popular with peers 


.85 


2 


.2 


1 


.51 


Leader in peer group 


.80 


2 


.4 


1 


.59 


Enters ongoing play 


.81 


2 


.7 


1 


.73 


Becoming liked by peers 


.82 


2 


.5 


1 


.78 


Making friends 


.92 


2 


.4 


1 


.77 


Develops friendships 


.80 


2 


.4 


1 


.58 


Starts play aotivitias 


.84 


2 


.2 


1 


.53 


Finds own friends 


.91 


2 


.4 


1 


.62 


Starts conversations 


.90 


2 


.2 


1 


.49 


Interested in friends 


.78 


2 


.3 


1 


.60 
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Table 6 

Mpans anf^ Progre ss D(S^k=^s and flfinder Differenoes 



Donain 


Mean 


SO 


Prosocial 


4.37 


.82 


Sociable 


4.83 


1. 16 


Gender 






Boys 


4.25 


1.03 


Girls 


4.71 


1.00 
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Table 7 

HierarchiGftl Raf^rasainn Analvaig: Predicting Concerng From 
Dinensinng of ParGeptinnei of Progress 



Beta at Overall Regression 

Step Variable Step of Rsq 

Entered Entry Change R Rsq df Fchange 

1 Sex -.13 .02 .13 .02 1,60 1.02 

2 Prosocial -.03 .00 .13 .02 2,59 .04 

3 Sociable -.44 .12** .38 .14* 3,58 8.35 

1 Sex -.13 .02 .13 .02 1,60 1.02 

2 Sociable -.31 .09* .33 .11 2,59 6.07 

3 Prosocial .22 .03 .38 .14* 3,58 2.21 



Note ■ * BL<-05, ** a<.01 
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Table 8 

Means anH Standard nftviat--ions of thti Domains of Pftrnftivftd Control 
and T«gW nigfiGultv (1-7 Scale) 



Mean SO 



Measure and 
Domain 



Perceived 
control 

Sociable 

Prosocial behavior 
Task difficulty 
Sociable 

Prosocial behavior 



2.37 .97 

3.77 1.04 

3.25 1.09 

3.58 .99 
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Table 9 

CorrelRt Aong Among Motharg' InvolvQinent in Plav. PercQptions of 
Protfresfl. and Conoerns 



Participation 



Verbal 
Invo Ivement 



Verbal 
Concern 

Perceived 
Prosocial 
Behavior 

Perceived 

Sociable 

Behavior 



. 53*** 
-.14 

.21 

. 37** 



.01 



, 11 



. 35** 



iliita. * a<-05, ** B.<.oi, *** a<.ooi 
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Table 10 

HierarGhinal Ratfraggion Analvais: PrediGtiniy Parents' Verbal 
Involveiiflnt fror nimangi nna of ParGeDtinns of Progress and 

Concera 



Beta at Overall Regression 

Step Variable Step of 

Entered Entry Change R Rsq df Fchange 



1 


Sex 


-.07 


.00 


.07 


.00 


1,52 


.26 


2 


Sociable 


.40 


. 15** 


.39 


. 15 


2,51 


8.95 


3 


Prosocial 


-.18 


.02 


.41 


. 17 


3,50 


.93 


4 


Concern 


. 13 


.02 


.43 


. 18* 


4,49 


.94 


1 


Sex 


-.07 


.00 


.07 


.00 


1,52 


.28 


2 


Prosocial 


.12 


.01 


. 14 


.02 


2,51 


.78 


3 


Sociable 


.49 


. 15** 


.41 


. 17 


3,50 


8.99 


3 


Concern 


. 13 


.02 


.43 


. 18* 


4,49 


.94 



Note . * B.<.05, ** a<.01 
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Table 11 

Hiararchiniil Ragression Analvaia: Pradictin^ Parants^ Vflrhfll 

TnvQlvawiant fron ConQa m and Dimensiona of Percaptiong of 

Progroas 



Beta at Overall Regression 

Step Variable Step of Rsq 

Entered Entry Chang© R Rsq df Fchange 



1 


Sex 


.07 


.00 


.07 


.00 


1,52 




.26 


2 


Concern 


.02 


.00 


.07 


.01 


2,51 




.03 


3 


Prosocial 


. 12 


.01 


. 14 


.02 


3,50 




.74 


4 


Sociable 


.55 


. 18** 


.43 


. 18* 


4,49 


9 


.89 


1 


Sex 


-.07 


.00 


.07 


.00 


1,52 




.28 


2 


Concern 


-.02 


.00 


.07 


.01 


2,51 




.03 


3 


Sociable 


.43 


. 18** 


.40 


. 18 


3,50 


9 


.42 


3 


Prosocial 


-.16 


.02 


.43 


. 18* 


4,49 


1 


,28 


Hots. 


n B.<-075, * B.< 


.05, ** 


B.< .01 
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Table 12 

HierarchiGal Rftj^regaion Analvais: Predicting Parents^ 

PftrtTftTDfttion in Plav fr nn Dimensiong of Perceptions of Progress 



Beta at Overall Regression 

Step Variable Step of Rsq 

Entered Entry Change R Rsq df Fchange 



1 


Sex 


-.16 


.03 


. 16 


.03 


1,52 


1 


37 


2 


Sociable 


.45 


. 18** 


.46 


.21 


2,51 


11 


88 


3 


Prosocial 


-.00 


.00 


.46 


.21 


3,50 




.00 


4 


Concern 


-.04 


.00 


.46 


.21* 


4,49 




.09 


1 


Sex 


-.16 


.03 


.16 


.03 


1,52 


1 


.37 


2 


Prosocial 


.25 


.06n 


.29 


.09 


2,51 


3 


.38 


3 


Sociable 


.45 


. 12** 


.48 


.21 


3,50 


7 


.84 


4 


Concern 


-.04 


.00 


.46 


.21* 


4,49 




.09 


Note. 


m B.< .075, * 


a< . 05, 


** B.< -01 
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Table 13 

H^arwrnhip^i Raggea ninn Anwivaia: — Prfldict- . ing P a rsnt a ' 

P^rhinipatinn in Pl a y f^"" Connnrns and nimftnsiQng nf PftroRPtiona 
nP Prnffress 







Beta at 




Overall 


Regression 


Step 


Variable 


Step of 


Rsq 












Entered 


Entry 


Change 


R 


Rsq 


df Fchange 


I 


Q o V 


- . 16 


.03 


. Id 




1,52 


1.37 


o 


on r* A T*n 


- . 17 


.03 


.23 


.05 


2,51 


1.50 


3 


Prosocial 


.25 


.06 


.33 


.11 


3,50 


3.27 


4 


Sociable 


.43 


. 10* 


.46 


.21 


4,49 


8. 19 


1 


Sex 


-.16 


.03 


.16 


.03 


1,52 


1.37 


2 


Concern 


-.17 


.03 


.23 


.05 


2,51 


1.50 


3 


Sociable 


.43 


. 18** 


.46 


.21 


3,50 


10.00 


4 


Prosocial 


.01 


.00 


.46 


.21* 4,49 


.00 


Hota- 


m a< . 075, * 


B.<.05, ** 


B.< .01 
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Table 14 

Correlationg An Qntf Mothers^ PQlioiea for Children ?] nY 
QDDQgfcunitiogp Parnn^ntions of Progr ass . and ConGarn 



Frequency cf Activity 
Encouragenent Decision 



Activity 

Decision .20 

Concern -.03 -.11 

Perceived 
Prosocial 

Behavior .21 .09 

Perceived 
Sociable 

Behavior .27* .34** 



Hoija.. * B.<.05, ** R<.01 
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Table 15 

Hiararohical Ra^reaHinn Analvsria: Predictiniy Daciwinn about Play 
Acfcivifcy fron DinnnHinna of PercBPtiona of PrnfraaH wnH Concarn 



Step 


Variable 
Entered 


Step of 
Entry 


Rsq 
Change 


Overall 
R Rsq 


Regression 
df Fchange 


1 


Sex 


.20 


.04 


.20 


.04 


1,60 


2.63 


2 


Sociable 


.31 


.08* 


.36 


. 13 


2,59 


6.07 


3 


Prosocial 


-.18 


.02 


.39 


.15 


3,58 


1.35 


4 


Concern 


.04 


.00 


.39 


. 15* 


4,57 


.09 


1 


Sex 


.20 


.04 


.20 


.04 


1,80 


2.63 


2 


Prosocial 


.08 


.00 


.21 


.05 


2,59 


.21 


3 


Sociable 


.41 


. 11** 


.39 


.15 


3,58 


7.22 


4 


Concern 


.04 


.00 


.38 


. 15* 


4,57 


.?9 



fiflta. * EL <.05, ** B_<.01 
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Table 16 

Hierarobi niil Rfltfresaion Analvsis: Predicting DeQision about Plav 
Aotivitv frriii ConGerng and Dim engiong of PerGeotions of Progress 



Beta at Overall Regression 



step 


Variable 
Entered 


Step of 
Entry 


Rsq 

Change 


R 


R3q 


df Fchange 


^ 


Sex 


.20 


.04 


.20 


.04 


1,60 


2.63 


2 


Concern 


-.08 


.01 


.22 


.05 


2,59 


.42 


3 


Prosocial 


.06 


.00 


.23 


.05 




1 q 


4 


Sociable 


.43 


. 10* 


.39 


. 15* 


4,57 


6.76 


1 


Sex 


.20 


.04 


.20 


.04 


1,60 


2.63 


2 


Concern 


-.08 


.01 


.22 


.05 


2,59 


.42 


3 


Sociable 


.31 


.08* 


.38 


. 13 


3,58 


5.52 


4 


Prosocial 


-.18 


.02 


.39 


.15* 


4,57 


1.41 



Hots . * a <.05, ** B_<.01 
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